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" os . : onan . These are the men who are for making angels of kings in all coun- 
in ’ . . . 
Oporto Courier (Correio do Porto) of the 28th ult., an eulogy on hearted prince (like he grade yer aae: a ~ — - agoae 
the character and exploits of Don Miguel, which leaves every other | #ects them, as nature did the bad painter :—he “ puts them out. 
attempt at Royal flattery within our recollection far behind; and if | They regard wit in a king with the same jealousy. If James the 
sincerely believed by his subjects, must render his throne secure | First had been really the British Solomon, they would have had 
| against any convulsion but that of an earthquake. The blasphe- | nothing to say for him. His pretensions would have been too able 
WN mous sycophant tells his fellow slaves that Don Miguel I. is “one | to dispense with his throne. But inasmuch as he was a shambling 
, of the heroes of the throne and of religion whom Divine Providence : . £ privil 2 estes th h 
i, de, has created for the happiness of mankind,—that he is the likeness | 8°t full of high notions of privilege, and reigned upon the strengt 
RLEY of Heaven, that he is formed according to God’s own heart, and | of something distinct from personal merit, they love him. The 
: intrusted with the Portuguese sceptre by his incomprehensible wis- | worse he is, the more astonishing the royalty, the more providen- . 
W, dom.” Inthe whole of this disgusting paragraph the writer | tially upheld, the more encouraging to their own vulgar ascendancy. 
never forgets the zeal of Miguel in support of the Church. We | Frederick the Great was too fond of philosophers, and wrote books. 
LLER, are told that ‘‘ His Majesty’s name shall pass from generation to 


eneration, to the most remote posterity, as a monarch who is a It was the recognition of a merit not es ore ¥ ron and for- 
defender of the church, of her doctrine, of her dogmas, and of her | tune; and accordingly they had a grudge against Fre erick : they 
nt, &e, faith.” ‘‘Hence,” it is added, ‘‘ the house of the Lord could not | shook their heads at him, and prophesied that he would help to do 
boast amore zealous Maccabeus, nor the sword of Justice a more | a mischief to thrones. And in this they were right; for the 


om perfect Solomon.” instincts of the meanest animals are as unerring as the foresight of 
‘ ‘After such a sample of idolatrcus fudge, our readers might per- 


: el ow “ah the noblest. Louis XIV was a fine prince, so stately, so dull, so 
“a Tecmblance between the litle tyrant of Portugal and tie Arch | splendid; so fall of pleasing,peccadillos, (as long as he was young 
Michael. But the Oporto Courier is too impressive on this topic | enough) for the example of his nobles; and then so penitent in his 

to be entirely disregarded. It is well-known that Miguel is the | old age, (when he could sin no longer,) for the edification of the 
I. same name in Portuguese as the English Michael; and that Don | common people. Henry IV they never took kindly to; he was 
Miguel is thus a namesake of the Archangel, called by Milton, tov popular; he hada foolish saying that “he hoped a time would 


—" Michael, of celestial armies prince.” sas * 
' o ’ e whem every Frenchman would have a fowl in his saucepan. 
But how does he resemble that first of seraphs? The following | ©°™ ) P 


is the parallel :—‘* The Archangel Michael destroyed in Heaven Louis XVIII — good, inasmuch as he kept = good kitchen, and 
the rebellion of those proud spirits who disputed the sovereignty | Was uot very sincere; but he was too fond of books and bon-mots, 
AM, of God, and Don Miguel destroys on earth the impious spirits who | which is an editorial symptom: there was reason to believe that he 

dispute the existence of the sa:ne divinity. The Archangel Michael did, or could write, articles in the Moniteur ; which was levelling 


was the messenger of (iod—his invincible General—and the sup-| }imself to the standard of intellect. Charles X made a much 
SMITH, = of harmony and peace in tke celestial court. Our Lord 


on Miguel I. is the ambassador of the Almighty, his august com- greater and pat aie. Kates a = rage ry settomey: aay Boney 
mander, and the pillar of public felicity in his own court. ‘The | be was energetic withal, would have done anything to re-establis 


AUNT, Archangel Michael is a sublime spirit; our Lord Don Miguel | the old monarchy and noblesse, and did, undeniably, massagre a 

sal AN adores, in spirit and in truth, the infinitely perfect spirit. The | few thousand Frenchmen towards that good object. Therefore 

he Bri blasphemies of his impious and rebellious enemies no more disturb you must all behave with the most scrupulous delicacy towards 
the Serenity of His Majesty Don Miguel, than the blasphemies of him, not only for your own honour and dignity (what would that 

Lucifer disturb the eternal days of the glory of the Archangel.” eae tem >) but be hi 

i “The force of folly can no further go.” 7 signify, if it was you that were in tiie sash sub mua is grey 

‘MONT. tm . : 

‘. ‘It may almost appear an insult to the common sense of an | Hairs had not the good fortune 5 ag tt K! ah ya opm. 

H English reader to expect his attention to any more of sucli trash, | Had Napoleon been in his situation, o: ae 29-4 = recom. 

et but as we have alluded to the subject, in testimony of the extreme | mended to make “ better friends with his jailer;” but birth, and 

MINGS. ignorance of the Portugues rabble to whom the appeal is made, | want of merit united, make old age venerable. [We are glad by 


we may as well finish with the flourish of wumpets with which it the way, that the Scots behave civilly (and no more) to this victim 
concludes. The day celebrated was St Michael’s day (the name- ! 


, day of Don Miguel), which is thus apostrophized :—*‘ O great and of a weak mind and a despotic eg and evil that anybody 

glorious day for the church! O great and glorious day for the should have thought them capable of behaving otherwise.} , 
| kingdom ! We hail thee and render thee due homage, because thou | Michael of Portugal however is the man. The man! He is 
remindest us of a mysterious name,—a name which strikes terror | the angel upon earth, the climax of princes, the point at which 


into hell, and is the joy of the just,—a name which we can never | crowns earthly touch upon crowns celestial; and all for what rea- 
pronounce without delight, as that of our Sovereign,—a name 








Charac which cannot be repeated without recalling the valiant Archangel sont Precietty bechass Sy SSE OS Site ee ene ree 
r rf - d . . * « 
WV heelem, whom our Sovereign imitates.”— Times. fore what the priests choose to make of him. What is it the sturdy 
‘woman; The Portuguese rabble are certainly a most ignorant set. The | P* says? / 
priests make them so, and keep them so; and it is to keep them rr matter of what stuff _ godhead be, 

inthe same blessed state of incapacity for self-government, that ay stock, or other homely pedigree : 

they exalt this miserable prince as they do—a man who in all In his defence his servants are as bold, : 

parts of his nature, and outward appearance to boot (if honest eyes As if he had been born of beaten gold. 
LY have not been prejudiced against him) might represent the lowest | Aye, and a great deal bolder: for one may reasonably stand up for 


of the rabble he governs. something valuable, whereas the worth of total worthlessness is a 
But there is a high rabble as well as a low, who are interested in | thing of our own making, and the mete we make people swallow 
[MINGS. maintaining the ascendancy of this shabby angel, and who (in the demerits of another, the larger will be their craw for our 
‘ONE more countries than one) as much hate to see a free article in the “we P i ’ 
aa Times, as the most bigoted of the Portuguese. Cowley, who knew | When this Portuguese arch-angel was in England, two friends of 


Ns them in his day, and whom they ill treated because they were | 0Urs saw him, both of whom were able and willing to form a kind as 
n, (Seven aware of his knowledge, made an excellent improvement upon the | Well as just opinion of anybody. One said, that on landing he 
Bry, line in Horace ; ; skulked along, as far off from the spectators as he could, and 
pee ‘Odi profanum vulgus, et arceo.’ ‘‘looked like a thief ;” the other, that he was “ the most unlicked 
all books, “Hence, ye profane,” says the English poet— cub” he ever beheld. 

j _ ‘ Hence, ye profane, I hate ye all, ‘No matter of what stuff, &c. 





Both the great vulgar and the small.’ Cub, thief, or other homely pedigree.’ 
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Some nations, who kad a great many priests, and no presses, | it, when he suddenly felt the animal sinking from beneath him. 


have worshipped monkies ; others an onion ; others the devil: in 


He made a spring towards a boat that was some yards distant, and 
’ 


Portugal they worship Don Miguel. He is the hero of monarchy | grasping the gunwale, was assisted on board. The fish then 


-and religion ; he is “ the likeness of Heaven” (a flattering resem- 
blance, no doubt): he is ‘‘ formed after God’s own heart ;’”’ he is 
‘*intrusted with the Portuguese sceptre by God’s incomprehensible 
wisdom ;”’ he is Maccabeus, and Solomon, and Jeffery Dunstan 
(Saint Dunstan we should say, who took the devil by the 
nose); he ‘‘ destroys impious spirits,’ (he swallows a great quan- 
tity of the best spirits, if report says true); he is “the 
messenger of God,” the “ambassador of the Almighty,” the 
earthly archangel, as undisturbed by impiety and rebellion as his 
namesake in heaven (except that he makes the most furious 
antics); in short, as Ariosto said of another namesake of his, a 
sorry fellow in the comparison, one Michael Angelo, he is 
‘Michel, pitt che mortal, angel divino,’ 

Michael, the more than man, angel divine. 

We must pause here, oppressed by a sense of the merits of this 
divine usurper, sot, and assassin. Perhaps we may find a collect 
for him among our papers. St Michael the incarnate ought to 
have a collect. 








THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


Narrative of Discovery and Adventure in the Polar Seas and 
Regions, &c. and an Account of the Whale-Fishery. By Professor 
Leslie, Professor Jameson, and Hugh Murray, Esq. F. R. S. E., 
(Vol. I. of Edinburgh Cabinet Library.) 


We have given but a hasty glance at this work, and have at present 


| moved forward, reared his tail aloft, and shook it with such pro- 
| digious violence, that it resounded to this distance of several miles 
| After two or three minutes of this violent exertion, he rolled on his 
side and expired. 

‘ Even after life is extinct, all danger is not off. In the operation 
of flensing, the harpooners sometimes fall into the whale’s mouth 
with the imminent danger of being drowned. In the case of g 
heavy swell they are drenched, and sometimes washed over by the 
surge. Occasionally they have their ropes broken, and are 
wounded by each other’s knives. Mr Scoresby mentions a har. 
pooner who, after the flensing was completed, happened to haye 
his foot attached by a hook to the kreng or carcass, when the 

| latter was inadvertedly cut away. The man caught hold of the 
gunwale of the boat; but the whole immense mass was now gus. 
| pended by his body, occasioning the most excruciating torture, and 
| even exposing him to the danger of being torn asunder, when hig 
companions contrived to hook the kreng with a grapnel, and bring 
it back to the surface. 
| ‘The whale, in attempting to escape, sometimes exerts pro- 
digious strength, and inflicts upon its pursuers not only danger, 
but the loss of their property. In 1812, a boat’s crew belonging 
to the Resolution of Whitby, struck a whale on the margin of a 
| floe. Supported by a second boat, they felt much at theirease, 
| there being scarcely an instance in which the assistance of a third 
| was required in such circumstances. Soon, however, a signal was 
| made for more line, and as Mr Scoresby was pushing with his 
utmost speed, four oars were raised in signal of the utmost distress, 
| The boat was now seen with its bow on a level with the water, 
| while the harpooner, from the friction of the line, was envel 
,in smoke. At length, when thie relief was within a hundred 
| yards, the crew were seen to tlirow their jackets upon the nearest 
| ice, and then leap into the sea; after which the boat rose into the 
| air, and, making a majestic curve, disappeared beneath the waters, 
| with all the line attached to it. The crew weresaved. A vigorous 
pursuit was immediately commenced ; and the whale, being traced 
through narrow and intricate channels, was discovered considerably 





confined ourselves to an extract about the whale-fishing (a subject | to the eastward, when three harpoons were darted at him. The 
rendered doubly interesting at this moment by the late distressing | line of two other boats was then run out, when by an accidental 
less of several vessels) ; but we have no doubt, from the names of | enlargement, it broke, and enabled the whale to carry off in all 


the writers, as well as from the passage in question, that it is well 


done, and full of interest ; and we can allow ourselves to say this, 
because we happen to be well acquainted with some of the original 
works, from which this First Volume of the Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library has been collected. Jt has some cuts done with more than 
usual care, and is one of the most handsomely printed of all the 
Libraries. Adventures in frozen seas, with ice-bergs, and whales, and 


bears, are fine reading for the approaching cold evenings, when we | 
can afford to shiver in imagination over a good fire, and fear no | 


worse scraping at the door than a cat’s, 


CHAP. IX.—THE NORTHERN WHALE FISHERY. 
‘The crew of Mr Scoresby, the elder, in 1807, had struck a 
whale, which soon reappeared, but in a state of such violent 


agitation that no one durst approach it. The captain courageously | 


undertook to encounter it in a boat by himself; and succeeded in 
sticking a second harpoon; but another boat having advanced too 
close, the animal brandislred its tail with so much fury, that the 
harpooner, who was directly under, judged it most prudent to leap 


into the sea. The tail then struck the very place that he had left, | 


and cut the boat entirely asunder, with the exception of two 


planks, which were saved by having a coil of ropes laid over them ; | 


so that, had he remained, he must have been dashed to pieces. 
Happily all the others escaped injury. The issues however were 
not always so fortunate. The Aimwell of Whitby, in 1810, lost 
three men out of seven, and, in 1812, the Henrietta, of the same 


port, lost four out of six, by the boats being upset and the crews 
thrown into the sea. , 


~ «In 1809, one of the men belonging to the Resolution of Whitby, | 
struck a sucking whale; after which the mother, being seen | 


rapidly wheeling round the spot, was eagerly watched. Mr 
Scoresby, being on this occasion in the capacity of harpooner, in 
another boat, was selecting a situation for the probable reap- 
pearance of the parent fish, when suddenly an invisible blow stove 
in fifteen feet of the bottom of his barge, which filled with water 
and instantly sunk. The crew were saved. 

, ‘ Entanglement in the line, while the retreating whale is drawing 
off with rapidity, is often productive of great disaster. A sailor 


belonging to the John of Greenock, in 1818, having happened to | 


step into the centre of a coil of running rope, had a foot entirely 
carried off, and was obliged to have the lower part of the leg ampu- 
tated. A harpooner, belonging to the Henrietta of Whitby, had 
incautiously cast some part of the line under his feet; when a 
sudden dart of the fish made it twist round his body. He had just 
time to cry out,—‘‘ Clear away the line! Oh, dear!” when he 
was cut almost asunder, dragged overboard, and never more seen. 

~* A whale sometimes causes danger by proving to be alive after 
having exhibited every symptom of death. Mr Scoresby mentions 
the instance of one which appeared so decidedly dead, that he him- 
self had leaped on the tail, and was busy putting on a rope through 


| about four miles of rope, which, with the boat, were valued at 
| 1507. The daring fishers again gave chase; the whale was seen, 
| but missed. A third time it appeared, and was reached ; two more 
| harpoons were struck, and the animal being plied with lances, be- 
| came entirely exhausted, and yielded to its fate. It had by that 
| time drawn out 10,440 yards, or about six miles of line. Unluckily, 

through the disengagement of a harpoon, a boat and thirteen 

lines, nearly two miles in length, were detached and never reco- 
| vered. 

* Whale-fishers sometimes meet with agreeable surprises. The 
crew of the ship Nautilus had captured a fish, which being disen- 
tangled and drawn to the ship, some of them were employed to 
haul inthe line. Suddenly they felt it pulled away as if by another 
whale, and having inade signals for more line, were soon satisfied, 
| by the continued movements, that this was the case. At lengtha 
| large one rose up close to them, and was quicklykilled. It then 


| proved, that the animal, while moving through the waters, had 
received the rope into its open mouth, and, struck by the unusual 
sensation, held it fast between its jaws, and thus became the prey of 
its enemy.—The Prince of Brazils of Hull had struck a small fish, 
which sunk apparently dead. The crew applied all their strength 
to heave it up; but sudden and violent jerks on the line convinced 
them that it was still alive. They persevered, and at length brought 
up two fishes in succession, one of which had many turns of the 
rope wound round its body. Having been entangled under water, it 
had, in its attempt to escape, been more and more implicated, till, 
in the end, it shared the fate of its companion.’ 


The Philosophy of Sleep. By Robert Macnish, author of The Ans 
tomy of Drunkenness,” and Member of the Faculty of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Glasgow. Small 8vo. Glasgow, M‘Phunn. 

[Further Notice.] 

On the important subject of Trance, there are several cases, the 
two most interesting of which we select. We here see, that a per- 
| son may continue for five days in such a state as to be taken for 
dead. With regard to symptoms of putrefaction, which in their 
| first apparent stages are said not to be so infallible 2s our guthor in 


| common with other medical writers regards them, we again refer to 
the first letter that appeared in the TaTLer on the subject of Pre- 
| mature Burial, or to the ‘ Medical Jurisprudence of Paris abd 
| Fonblanque.” The safest way is to keep the body as long above 
ground as possible,—say a week. 
| The species of suspended animation, called Trance, or Catalepsy, 
| ‘is one of the most singular affections,” says Mr Macnish, “ to which 
the body is subject. During its continuance, the whole frame 1s cold, 
rigid, and inflexible, the countenance without colour, the eye fixed 
and motionless, while breathing and the pulsation of the heart, are, 
to all appearance, at an end. ‘The mental powers, also, are gene 
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rally suspended, and participate in the universal torpor which per- 

the frame. In this extraordinary condition, the person may 
remain for several days, having all, or nearly all, the character of 
death impressed upon him. Such was the case with the celebrated 
Lady Russell, who only escaped premature interment by the 
affectionate prudence of her husband; and various other well- 
authenticated instances of similar preservation from burying alive, 
have been recorded. 

‘The natureof this peculiar species of suspended animation 
seems to be totally unknown, for there is such an apparent extinc- 
tion of every faculty essential to life, that it is inconceivable 
how existence should go on during the continuance of the fit. 
There can be no doubt, however, that the suspension of the heart 
and lungs is more apparent than real. It is quite certain that the 
function of these organs must continue, so as to sustain life, 
although in so feeble a manner as not to come under the cogni- 
zance of our senses. The respiration, in particular is exceedingly 
slight, for a mirror, held to the mouth of the individual receives 
no tarnish whatever from his breath. One fact seems certain, 
that the functions of the nervous system are wholly suspended, 
with the exception of such a faint portion of energy, as to keep up 
the circulatory and respiratory phenomena: consciousness in a 
great majority of cases is abolished ; and there is nothing wanting 
to indicate the unquestionable presence of death, but that de- 
composition of the body which invariably follows this state, and 
which never attends the presence of vitality. | 

‘The remote causes of trance are hidden in much obscurity ; | 
and, generally, we are unable to trace the affection to any external | 
circumstance. It has been known to follow a fit of terror, and | 
sometimes it ensues Safter hysterics, epilepsy, or other spasmodic | 
diseases. Nervous and hypochondriac patients are the most subject 
toits attacks, but sometimes it occurs when there is no disposition 
of the kind, and when the person is in a state of the most seeming 





good health. 

, after having | 
been confined to her bed for a great length of time, with a violent | 
nervous disorder, was at last, to all appearance, deprived of life. | - 


‘A young lady, an attendant on the Princess 





Her lips were quite pale, her face resembled the countenance «i a 
dead person, and the body grew cold. 


* She was removed from the room in which she died, was laid in | 


s cofim, and the day of the funeral fixed on. The day arrived, and | comes near him) are, like all SHaKsPEARE’s women, as charming 


according to the custom of the country, funeral songs and hymns 
were sung before the door. Just as the people were about to nail 


out of the very madness of the love of sympathy, that this revenge 
is bred, and that he has no sympathy, because it has been denied 
him. The Jew loves his daughter; you may see it in the thick 
of his denunciations of her; and he was so fond of his wife, that 
his greatest pang at losing a precious ring is because Leah gave it 
him. His daughter exchanged it fora monkey ; he would not have 
parted with it “‘ for a wilderness of monkies.’’ The rest of the cha- 
racters, bating for Christian prejudices, as we allow for Jewish in 
Shylock, are all made up of love, pleasantness, and friendship. You 
cannot open a first scene in Shakspeare, but some fragrance of beauty 
and good-nature is sure to breathe upon you. In the first scene for 
instance of this play, you have not read many lines before you meet 
with the following passage,*in which rocks and shipwrecks are made 
to produce beauty. Salario says, that if he were a merchant he should 
be always thinking how his ships were faring at sea: he could not 
go to church, but the very edifice would remind him 
“ Of dangerous rocks 

Which touching but my gentle vessel’s side, 

Would scatter all her spices on the stream,— 

Enrobe the roaring waters with my silks.” 
And then what exquisite language, fit for exquisite thoughts 
‘Let me play the fool,” says Gratiano, a little further on,— 
«* With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come ; 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying groans. 
Why should a man, whose heart is warm within, 
Sit like his grandsire cut in alabaster ? 
Sleep when he wakes? and creep into the jaundice 
By being peevish? ” 
_ The women in this play (another point upon which nobody 


as nature can make them, though with a difference. What a fine 


on the lid of the coflin, a kind of perspiration was observed to) generous test does Portia get up for her lover, in the scene of the 


appear on the surface of her body. It grew greater every moment, 
and at last a kind of convulsive motion was observed in the hands 
and feet of tlie corpse. A few minutes after, during which fresh 
signs of returning life appeared, she at once opened her eyes, and 
uttered a most pitiable shriek. Physicians were quickly procured, 
and in the course of a few days she was considerably restored, 
and is probably alive at this day. 

‘The description which she gave of her situation is extremely 
= and forms a curious and authentic addition to psy- 
chology. 

‘*She said it seemed to her, as if in a dream, tliat slie was really 


caskets! How delightful is the return home of her and her 
maid, with the light which they see in the windows at a distance! 

_ and what a pretty perplexity they make with the rings,—how pro- 

_phetic of the spriglitliness of their honey-moon ! 

| We like Miss Kemsue better in Portia than in any character in 

| which we have seen her yet. The reason is, not that there is more 

| genius in the performance, but that the part does not put her so 


| 
_much upon her declamation, that it allows her to smile and be an 





dead ; yet she was perfectly conscious of all that happened around | ...: : : 
her in this dreadful state. She distinctly heard her friends speaking, | ordinary woman, antl that she sssmed henpy i ‘he cumeramiy oF 


and lamenting her death, at the side of her coffin. She felt them pull | shewing that she could be one. Her best passages were decidedly 


on the dead-clothes, and lay her inthem. This feeling produced a| those in which she was arch and affectionate. The speech on 
mental anxiety which is indescribable. She tried to cry, but her | 








soul was without power, and could not act on her body. She had | 
the contradictory feeling, as if she were in her body, and yet not 
in it, at one and the same time. It was equally impossible for her 
to stretch out her arm, or to open her eyes, or to cry, although she 
continually endeavoured to do so. The internal anguish of her 
mind was, however, at its utmost height when the funeral hymns 
began to be sung, and when the lid of the coffin was about to be 
nailed on. ‘Ihe thought that she was to be buried alive, was the 
one that gave activity to her soul, and caused it to operate on her 
corporeal frame.’* 


* © Psychological Magazine,’ vol. v. part iii. p. 15. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 











Covent GARDEN 
We had the pleasure last night, of seeing the Merchant of Venice. 
What a transition, from one of Sheridan’s plays, with little but 
Sarcasm in it, and the delight of fault-finding and mortification, 
to one of Shakspeare’s,—sure to be full of sweetness, however 
bitter may be its subject! This is one of the points, upon which 
Shakspeare is incomparable. Nobody approaches him in it. 
Beauty is as much his attribute as force. The sweetness of his 
nature caresses wherever it can, and forces the most untoward 
thoughts to show that they can smile. In the piece before us 
we have a Jew, who is full of revenge, and will be content with 
nothing but a pound of flesh from his enemy’s body; yet it is 





Mercy was not given better than we have heard it by twenty others ; 
_ and all the serious part was open to the usual charge of declamation 
_and monotony, though rendered less violently objectionable by the 
nature of the play. The applauses were not much, and the houses 
| begin to be very thin; the third tier of boxes was nearly empty 
| through the whole of the performance. 

| Why does not Mr Cuarues Kemsue act Falconbridge, or Don 
| Sebastian, that we may praise him, instead of Shylock, in which he 
| looks more like a sturdy Friar Tuck, than a carkmg Jew? He 
| seemedas if he ought to have laid about him with his stick at once, 
| instead of waiting for the tedious forms of law. His revenge is too 
_ loud and ranting ; he makes the climax of the feeling consist in 
| putting noise upon noise; though in one instance he uttered the 
| word “revenge” in a very terrible and cordial manner, as if he 
loved it. The part altogether is one of his least successful efforts. 

| It appears to us, that they put Mr Buancuarp at this theatre in 
_ parts too humble for his talents. He made a very good blind old 
| non-entity in this piece, as the father of Launcelot-Gobbo; but he 
has insight into better things than these, or the characters they 
put him into in melo-dramatic afterpieces. Mr Mzapows in 
Launcelot is too quick, as if he was half-reading his part in charac- 
ter, rather than acting it. We have nothing to say of the other 
characters, except that Mrs Kegey is clever, as usual, in the part 
of Nerissa ; that Miss Forpr made a sufficing little Jewess ; and 
that it does one good to see Mr Faruey as active and sprightly 
as he used to be many years ago, in the character of Gratiano. 
His voice is music to us, from old associations ; though he still 
speaks, we observe, as if he had a nauffin in it. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


A Srauncn Repusiican.—Never did mortal hold the noblesse 
in such utter detestation as did the directeur Sieyts. ‘Whenever I 
meet a stranger (said he) I ask him this question—Are you my 
equal? Should he reply in the negative—then you are a wolf, I 
rejoin, and as a wolf I will treat you.”—In the year 1796, a certain 
abbé Poule, a fanatic, having contrived to gain admission into 
Sieyés’ house, discharged a pistol at the latter’s head, but missed 
his aim : upon which the Republican, nowise flurried at his narrow 
and almost miraculous escape, coolly turning to his house-keeper, 
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This Evening, (52nd time) the Drama, (in Two Acts) called 


THE BRIGAND. 
Ottavia, (Prince Bianchi’s Niece) Miss FAUCIT. 


BY COMMAND 





said aloud, “Should the abbé Poule call here again, you will have 
the goodness to say, I am not at home.”—T. F. 


Fancirun Iravian Pieasantry.—There is in Rome a church 
in the neighbourhood of which the wind is almost continually 
blowing, partly in consequence of the height of the Capitoline-hill 
on which it stands, and partly owing to the position of the sur- 
rounding streets, it is a magnificent building called the church 
del Gesu, and is the central house of the Jesuits. “(ne day,” 
say the people, “the Devil was taking a walk through Rome, accom- 
panied by the wind: having arrived facing the Chiesa del Gesu, 


the Devil said to the wind, ‘ I have some little business to transact | 


inside there: wait here till Icome out.’ But the Devil never after- 
wards came out of the church, and the wind is still waiting for 
him outside the door.”—Dizx-neuvidme Siecle. 


Tae Heap or tae Tasite.—The Macdonalds who, at one 
period, held the Lordship of the Isles, as independent princes, 
were, like most petty sovereigns, very self-important ; nor did their 
consequence cease with their sovereignty. Long after the sovereigns 
of Scotland had dispossessed them of their authority, the representa- 
tive of him who had last enjoyed it, being in Ireland, was invited | 
to an entertainment given by the Lord-Lieutenant. He happened 
to come in late, and took his seat at the foot of the table, near the | 
door. The Lord-Lieutenant asked him to sit beside him. Macdo- | 
nold, who did not understand English, asked what the carle said. | 
‘« He bids you move towards the head of the table,” replied some | 
one who sat near him. ‘Tell the car/e,” replied the Scotch Lord, | 
“« that wherever Macdonald sits,—t¢hat is is the head of the table.” | 
—Gazetteer of Scotland. | 





THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
This Evening, a New Burletta, (in Two Acts) called 
WRECK ASHORE; 

OR, A BRIDEGROOW FROM THE SEA. 

Act [ —Winter. 

Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, (her Sister) Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Dame Bernard, Mrs DALY. 

Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 

Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, Capt. Grampus, Mr O, SMITH, 
Harry, Mr WINNING, 
Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 

Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, William, Mr MORDAUNT, 
Andrew Phipps, Mr SAUNDERS, Thomas, Mr TAYLOR, 
Hiram Taylor, Mr MORRIS, Lieut. of Pressgang, Mr CHAPMAN. 

A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act. | 
Act Il.—Sumuer. 
Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Lucy, Miss STALLARD, Mrs Starling, Miss BEAUMONT. 
Miles Bertram, Mr YATES, 
Blackadder, MrGALLOT, Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, 


Marmaduke, MrJ. REEVE, 
Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS, 


After which a New Comic Burletta, called 
SCHEMING AND SEEMING, 
OR, MIMiC ART AND ATTIC SCIENCE, 
Letitia Moonshine, Miss DALY. 

Mr Egostus Altoloque, MrS. SMITH, 

Mr Manifold Moonshine, M: GALLOT, 
Mynheer Von Bleutenspielen, Mr CHAPMAN, 





| 
| 


| 


Maria Grazie, (the Brigand’s Wife) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 

Prince Bianchi, (Governor of Rome) Mr FARREN, 

Albert, Students of the French Academy Mr H. WALLACK 

Theodore, of Painting, Mr J. VINING, 
Count Caraffa, MrC. JONES, Fabio, Mr HUGHES, 

The Cardinal Secretary, Mr FENTON, Nicolo, Mr WEBSTER, 
Alessandro Massaroni (The Brigand Chief) Mr WALLACK, 
Rubaldo (his Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD, 

Spoletto, Mr BLAND, Uberto, Mr ROBINSON, 
Carlouti, Mr YARNOLD, Matteo, Mr HOWELL, 
Previous to the Brigand, ‘* God save the King,” by the whole of the 
Company. 

After the Brigand, the Band will ors Rossini’s Overture to ** Guillaume 

ell.”” 
After which, a Musical Piece (in Two Acts) called 
THE ILLUSTRIOUS STRANGER. 
Irza, Miss FAUCIT, Fatima, (first time) Mrs WAYLETT. 
Aboulifar, Mr THOMPSON, 
Arzan, Mr BLAND, Alibajou, Mr WEBSTER, 
Gimbo, Mr HARLEY, 
Bowbell, Mr LISTON, 
High Priest, Mr FENTON, Officers, Mr C. JONES and Mr HONNER. 


To eonelude with the Grand Opera of 
MASANIELLO. 
Elvira, (Bride of Alphonso) (first time) Miss PEARSON, 
Fenella, (Masaniello’s Sister) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 
Inis, Miss CHIKINI, 

Neapolitan Ladies, Mesdames Mapleson, East, Jordon, Webster, &e. 
Fishermen’s Wives, Miss FAUCIT, Mrs NEWCOMBE, Mrs BEDFORD, 
Masaniello, (a Neapolitan Fisherman) Mr SINCLAIR, 

Don Alphonso, Mr T. COOKE, Pietro, Mr BEDFORD, 
Ruffin), Mr BLAND, Lorenzo, Mr HOWARD, 

Moreno, Mr YARNOLD, Svlva, (Officer of the Viceroy) Mr C. JONES, 
Commissioner, Mr FENTON, 

Neapolitan Fishermen, Lazaroni, Authorities of Naples, Lords, 

Attendants, Pages, &, &e. 
A Spanisu Bo.ero. 
, By Mr GILBERT and Miss A. O'BRIEN. 
Principal Dancers :—Misses Barnet, Baseki, Baliin, M’Henry, Lane, 
Messrs Howell, Wieland, Chikini, Baker, Bartlett, Downe, Stanley. 








To-morrow, Guy Mannering; Le Romantic Amoureux; and Com- 
fortable Lodgings. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


This Evening, the Play of 
THE POINT OF HONOUR. ° 
Mrs Melfort, Mrs LOVELL, Bertha, Miss E. TREE. 
The Chevalier de St, Franc, Mr WARDE, 

Valcour, Mr ABBOTT, Steinberg, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Durimel, Mr PARRY, (from Liverpool) his first appearance, 
Zenger, Mr ATKINS, Steibel, Mr J. COOPER, 

Ist Officer, Mr HORREBOW, 2nd Officer, MrtRWIN, 
Keeper of the Prison, Mr CRUMPTON. 

After which, (7th time) a New Melo-Drama, called 
THE BLUE ANCHOR; 

OR, A TAR FOR ALL WEATHERS. 

Previous to which, a Grand Overture, by Cherubini. 

Bessy Bowline, Tom ~ nega Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, Daughters, Miss VIALS, 





Monsieur Capriole, Mr V. WEBSTER. 
Mr Frederick Similus, Mr YATES, who will assume the following Charac- | 
ters:—My,nheer Von Bleutenspielen, a German Composer ; Jarvie Wheelem, | 
Conducior of the Steam Diligence; Katty O' Dab, an Irish Washerwoman ; 
Monsieur Capriole, Hair Dresser, and Opera Ballet Dancer ; 
Mr Ezostus Altoloque, a ‘Teacher of Elocution. | 
To conclude with the Spectacle called 
BLACK VULTURE, 
OR, THE WHEEL OF DEATH. 
Ozinda, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, Nubida, Mrs DALY, 
lanthe, Miss M. GLOVER. 
Octolar, Mr YATES, 
Kalmakhan, Mr S. SMITH, Zedoline, Mr HEMMINGS, 
Remmy Mac Cullough Q’Bormagher, Mr DOWNE, 
Usbeck, Mr GALLOT, Chuno, (bis Son) Mr BUCKSTONE, 
The Black Vulture, Mr O. SMITH, 
Maleck, Mr CHAPMAN, Kangohong, Mr EDWIN, 


Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kitty Crawtish, Mrs BROWN, 
Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) Mr Tl. P. COOKE. 
Tom Bowline, Mr BARILEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 
Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 
Scuttle, Mr EVANS, Guonel, Mr HENRY, 
Rullock, Mr FULLER, Block, Mr MILLER 


‘Thornback, Mr TURNOUR, 
Humphrey, Mr ADDISON. 


To conclude with (1st time this Season) the Musical Romance of 
ROBERT THE DEVIL, 
DUKE OF NORMANDY 
The Overture and Music by J. Barnett. 
Countess de Rosambert, Mrs LOVELL, Blauche, Miss HUGHES. 
Robert, (Duke of Normandy) Mr G. BENNETT, 
Lindor, Mr BAKER, Edmond, Mr HORREBOW. 





To-morrow, Isabella; or, the Fatal Marriage; Teddy the Tiler ; and 
the Blue Anchor. 





Chingchis, Ximinc, Bosphor, Kolus, Acbar, Uraddin, and Ophan, (Seven 
charmed Hunters doomed to uoceasing Sleep) Messrs. Taylor, Fry, 
Morris, V. Webster, Willing, Charles and Mordaunt. 

Hans, Coglar, Hopwyr, Sailwyng, Aieros, &c. (Guomes employed in the 
Gold Miil,) Messrs Smith, Kelly, Gallot, Kerr, Jones, &c. 
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